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AMONG OURSELVES* 


By Preston C. Farrar 
University of North Carolina 


OU may be somewhat mystified by the subject that, according 
¥ to the program, I am to speak on this afternoon. Mr. Harriman 
insisted on a topic for his printed announcement before I really knew 
what I was going to talk about, and the subject I gave him seemed to 
me the best I could find, especially because it left me free to say any- 
thing that I felt like saying among ourselves. But I also had an- 
other idea in mind when I selected it. In the only meetings of English 
teachers that I had attended since I came to the state, I had observed 
that the chief speakers, or those who seemed to be regarded as the 
most important speakers, were college or university teachers of what- 
ever rank. These young gentlemen, or some of them at least, painted 
a rather sad picture of the preparation their students had received in 
high schools, and made pretty definite suggestions as to what you 
as high school teachers should teach and how you should teach it, or 
told you that you didn’t need to know how to teach it—that there was 
nothing to this business of teaching anyway—that all you needed to 
know was the subject. Now, I didn’t know from my limited experi- 
ence here whether this was the usual sort of thing that you listened 
to at these meetings or not, or whether the usual attitude of the high 
school teachers of English in the state was to look to the university 
professors of the subject for their chief light and guidance. But I 
felt that if that was the usual attitude, it was one with which I had 
little sympathy, and that there were a few things that I should like to 
say about it as a high school teacher speaking to high school teachers— 
among ourselves. 

You may have noticed that Mr. Harriman introduced me as a uni- 
versity professor. But I have been a high school teacher or a super- 
visor of high school teachers nearly all my life. It is only very lately 


* An address before the State English Council at Raleigh, March 22, 1929. 
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that my base metal has been transmuted into gold—a _ rather 
inferior quality of gold, to be sure, for I have learned that 
there are many different grades of gold in the university world. 
Professors of the old traditional subjects, Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
assay highest. Professors of English and of history used to rank 
below them, to drop the figure, but they have about outgrown or out- 
lived any sense of inferiority. Professors of newer subjects like 
economics and sociology are still looked upon as belonging to a lower 
order, and professors of education are lower yet. And of these, those 
who have not gone thru the further metamorphosis supposed to be 
wrought in one’s nature by writing a doctor’s thesis are lowest of all. 
So it is not with any great sense of my importance in the university 
world that I see my name printed as a professor. 

Now, whatever the attitude of different sections of university fac- 
ulties toward other sections, the attitude of most of the members of 
these bodies toward high schools and high school teachers seems to be 
about the same. From their point of view the high school is a prep- 
aratory school ; it exists chiefly for the purpose of preparing students 
for colleges, and consequently is an inferior institution, and conse- 
quently again is a much less important institution than the college. It 
seems to me that that is an altogether untenable position and a most 
unfortunate one. But we have no time today to enter into the merits 
of that question. I wish merely to enter my protest against that at- 
titude and in preparation for what I wish to say later to show some 
of the evil effects that it has produced. 

If we could in any way evaluate the influences that have been exerted 
upon the high school by the college during the last forty years, bal- 
ancing good and evil, I am not so sure that the good would greatly 
outweigh the evil, if at all. Most of the high schools in the larger 
centers of population were organized in the 70’s, 80’s, and 90’s of the 
last century. At first most of them were not regarded as preparatory 
schools at all. In many of them, unfortunately, there was no course 
that prepared students for college. As the number of pupils desiring 
to attend college increased, the demand that high schools furnish the 
necessary preparation increased with it. But the high school courses 
of study differed greatly from one another, as they differed from those 
of the preparatory schools that existed side by side with them. The 
general situation in regard to courses of study, aims, and methods of 
instruction in secondary schools was greatly confused. 

Then came the Report of the Committee of Ten. That was so 
long ago, so long before some of you were born, that perhaps you 
never heard of the Report of the Committee of Ten. It was an at- 
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tempt to bring order out of confusion. And the committee accom- 
plished that very laudable purpose. But notice how it did it. It first 
laid down the principle that all pupils in high schools should take the 
same course whether they were going to college or not, and then, in- 
stead of trying to find what was the most desirable education for boys 
and girls between the ages of 13 or 14 and 18, it fixed a regular col- 
lege preparatory course as the course that everybody should take. 
Now, whatever may be said in defense of that position, it actually 
produced some very bad results. 

In so far as the teaching of literature in the high school was con- 
cerned, the effect of this report, and its acceptance and enforcement 
by the colleges and the educational world generally, was to establish a 
fixed list of classics as the material of the high school course— 
classics chosen not with reference to the capacity of high school pupils 
to enjoy and understand them, but because of the type or tendency 
or period that they represented. 

In the years just before this report was made, intelligent teachers 
of English in many high schools of the country were experimenting to 
find the literature that would best serve the purpose that a high school 
course in literature should serve. As they were not yet tied down by 
any restrictions, they were at perfect liberty (in some schools, at least) 
to discard what was shown to be unfit and to select for trial from the 
whole field of English and American literature whatever looked prom- 
ising. From such experimenting, such practical testing of the fitness 
or unfitness of a great many pieces of literature, might have come in 
time a rational course in literature. But the acceptance of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten and the fixed college entrance 
requirements put an end to all or nearly all of this experiment- 
ation. For school authorities, principals, superintendents, boards 
of education, who had been more affected by the confusion and lack 
of uniformity that had existed than by the value of experimenting, 
and impressed, no doubt, by the great weight of authority—so-called 
—behind the report, hailed it at once as a great and saving document 
that would end their troubles and incidentally make it unnecessary 
for them to do any real thinking about some bothersome problems. 
Now they knew what to do. Now they were sure that English 
teachers should teach De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe, and De 
Foe’s Journal of the Plague, and Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, and 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns and Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite—only 
classics, only whole books. And they were to teach these classics to 


all alike, without regard to background, previous training, capacity, 
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or purposes of the pupils they were teaching. And out of such books 
teachers were to make a course of study ! 

What was the result? Whatever improvement the report may have 
helped to bring about in the teaching of composition, it is my sober 
judgment that it held back for fifteen or twenty years the develop- 
ment of rational teaching of literature in our secondary schools. 

Well, how account for this action of the English committee? Very 
easily. Like the central committee and every other subject commit- 
tee, it was dominated by the colleges. Six of its ten members were 
college professors. Only two were from the high schools. The 
same thing was true in those days of the committees selecting the 
college entrance requirements in English. They were controlled by 
college professors and teachers in private schools whose chief busi- 
ness was to prepare students for college entrance examinations. And 
the situation continued until the high schools finally rebelled and de- 
manded and got a very much wider and better list with considerable 
freedom of choice, although it is not yet ideal and still shows too much 
evidence of the old spirit. If you ask me why these men insisted on 
forcing on young readers books that actually tended to destroy rather 
than create interest in reading good literature, I shall have to answer 
that I do not know, but I suppose it was chiefly because they had little 
understanding of the tastes and capacities of children of high school 
age and because they wished to have each literary period represented 
in the course. They must have something even from the Restoration 
period. Hence Dryden and the plague! 

Most of those books were dropped long ago. But we still see some- 
thing of the same attitude that was responsible for putting them on 
the College Entrance list. 

It seems to me that a good deal of what is bad in the college in- 
fluence upon the high schools is due to the fact that many college 
teachers still regard the high school simply as a preparatory school. 
The chief duty of the high school teacher from their point of view 
is to make their path easy by eliminating faulty English—not just 
English that is ineffective or indicative of incoherent mental action, 
but English that is unconventional. In other words your chief func- 
tion is to be teachers of etiquette in language—preservers of conven- 
tions. Not so long ago some of you heard a young professor make 
a great point of the use of like for as. If a student came to college 
saying like for as, his case was about hopeless. Now, our insistence 
sn as in such cases is a mere conventionality. Do it like John. He 
fought like a lion. Perfectly correct. But they mean nothing with- 
out the implied verb. Add the verb—like a lion fights, like John does 
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it—and at once we suffer an inner pain, a purely conventional pain. 
Do it as John does it. Then, to be brief, why not, Do it as John? 
Perfectly logical, but it gives us another pain, an equally conven- 
tional one. But like is a preposition and as is a conjunction! What 
is before? What is after? Is there any reason in the world why a 
word may not be both? Why regard such things as matters of life 
and death? 

Some of you recently heard another young professor call your 
attention to all the seventy times seven deadly sins in Woolley’s Hand- 
book by number—sins that your former pupils commit—even to the 
split infinitive. Actually some of your pupils write split infinitives 
when they go to college. Does that hurt your feelings ? It doesn’t hurt 
mine in the least. Don’t you know that very many of the most im- 
portant writers of English from John Wycliffe to Woodrow Wilson 
split their infinitives wherever it suited them to do so? Sir Thomas 
Browne, DeFoe, Dr. Johnson even, Burke, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Wordswerth, DeQuincey, Byron, Keats, Carlyle, Macaulay, Brown- 
ing, Ruskin, Charles Reade, George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Leslie 
Stephen, Lowell, Cardinal Newman, Matthew Arnold (Is’t possible ?) 
—all commit this unpardonable sin. Our objection to the construc- - 
tion is a mere convention, brought about by some priggish grammar- 
ian. Why waste our time trying to preserve it? The split infinitive 
is often the simplest, clearest, and least awkward way to express an 
idea. How does it differ in principle—how can it be considered any 
worse than putting an adverb between the parts of a verb? J have 
often thought. Do you object to that? There are sticklers who do. 
Here is the opinion of Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, given in his 
Standard of Usage in English: “The practice of inserting an adverb 
between the infinitive sign and the infinitive has steadily increased 
during the last hundred years, and goes on increasing still. Even the 
slightest examination of the best and the worst contemporary produc- 
tion, both in England and America, will make clear that the universal 
adoption of this usage is as certain as anything in the future well 
can be.” 

Now, when we stop to think what correct usage really means, and 
recall how the forms we regard as correct acquired their standing and 
how other forms once regarded as correct have lost theirs, does it not 
seem rather petty for us to make it our chief business to try to keep 
the language in a straight-jacket, and to see to it that our charges shall 
regard the forms that we happen to be using today as the only right 
ones, world without end, amen? Slaves of convention—shall we hold 
it our chief duty to make our children also slaves of convention? 
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Let us consider for a moment some of the conventions of speech 
that some of us—most of us—have come to regard as sacred. I 
think I am safe in saying that in the 18th century a great many peo- 
ple—by no means illiterates—said you was. But Dr. Johnson and 
subsequent regulators put an end to that. I know a certain doctor of 
philosophy, a very fine English teacher, by the way, and a man of 
wide culture and scholarship, who, after marking his pupils severely 
for writing he don’t in a composition would be just as likely as not 
to revert to his native Maine dialect and say, “You wasn’t here yes- 
terday, was you?” We were shocked at first. But what of it! What 
does it really matter? 

I believe that 50 or 60 years ago half the people—most of the people 
—in this country habitually said he don’t. Not long ago I heard a 
distinguished gentleman, a Yale graduate, use the expression repeat- 
edly in a public address. I frequently hear old gentlemen of educa- 
tion and culture use the same expression. But they received their 
schooling before the days of Hill’s Rhetoric—which was nothing if 
not an etiquette book—and other manuals widely used in the schools, 
which put great stress on correctness. 

Now please observe that the natural tendency of linguistic changes 
if unchecked by artificial means, such as the efforts of the A. S. Hill 
type of teacher, is toward simplicity and brevity, toward the elimina- 
tion of useless distinctions. And one of the reasons why the English 
language is the fine organ of expression that it is, and why it seems 
more likely to become a world language than any other is that it had 
progressed farther than any other European tongue in the process of 
elimination, of simplification, before it became fixed, to a considerable 
extent, through the influence of the printing press. But the tend- 
ency was still there, and the you was of the 18th century and later 
and the he don’t of the 19th are evidences of it. I have little doubt 
that if it had not been for the influence of the schools, he don’t would 
be more firmly fixed in our speech than it was sixty years ago. I 
don’t, you don’t, we don’t, they don’t, but he doesn’t. All persons 
and both numbers have the same form except the third singular. In 
the past tense, in the future tense, the past perfect and the future 
perfect, there is no such distinction. If not needed in those tenses, 
is it needed in the present? Don’t misunderstand me. The point I 
am making here is not to advocate the use of that form or of any 
other, but to show that teaching which puts excessive emphasis on 
the correctness of the speech of our own day tends to check the nat- 
ural development of the language toward greater simplicity and 
directness. 
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Take different than, regarded as quite correct in England but wrong 
here. We say other than but not different than. Instead of the 
simpler expression He found things different than (that is, other 
than) he expected, we must use two words instead of one and say 
different from what he expected. 

We see evidence in another field of this same desire to regulate peo- 
ple and make them conform to a convention on pain of being regard- 
ed as illiterate or uncultured. Teachers of speech under the influence 
of certain British phoneticians and their propagandists in this country 
are beginning to teach their pupils that they must speak the language 
just as it is spoken in southern England. Not that they regard the 
English of southern England as necessarily better than all the other 
varieties, but there must be a standard, there must be conformity, and 
since of course Englishmen can not be expected to learn to speak the 
language of New York or Boston or Philadelphia or Raleigh or 
Chapel Hill, Americans must accept their speech as the standard. I 
don’t know whether this movement has reached North Carolina yet 
or not, but you will get it in time. Then you will learn that your chil- 
dren are being taught that they must not pronounce the r in very as 
I have just pronounced it but that they must say “very” (r trilled) in- 
stead ; that the American r as it is pronounced by more people here 
than there are in the British Isles is not a legitimate sound at all, but 
that r should either be trilled or completely elided. You will also 
be very glad to learn that farther and father are to be pronounced 
exactly alike, and that there is no r in either of them. 

One very striking illustration of the evil effect of teaching slavish 
submission to conventional correctness is the matter of our spelling. 
The idea that whatever is, whatever we are accustomed to, is right 
costs this country millions of dollars every year in this one matter 
of spelling. Every time the word though is printed or typed it costs 
100% more than it ought to cost. Every time through is printed it 
costs 75% too much; thorough costs 60% too much; dropped costs 
40% too much; dipped, 50%. And so it goes with thousands of 
words. If we included the time of teachers in elementary schools, 
high schools, even colleges, spent in trying to fix these absurdly cor- 
rect spellings in the minds of long-suffering pupils it would be hard to 
tell how much more would be added to the cost. And if we could put 
a money value on the utterly useless mental effort and strain that 
children go through in learning these absurdities, the cost would be 
enough to give North Carolina a nine months school term without 
increasing taxes at all. May I suggest to some of our English gradu- 
ate faculties who are hard put to it every year to find suitable subjects 
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for doctors’ theses, this one: “What Dr. Johnson has cost the English 
speaking public.” The candidate will need a comptometer. The 
doubled final consonant and the ed instead of the earlier ¢ would 
amount to a pretty sum. 

Twenty years ago there was a strong concerted movement by the 
best scholars of this country to rationalize our spelling, but the news- 
papers and the public generally would have nothing to do with it. 
And so we go on year after year piling up this enormous cost, burden- 
ing and worrying the minds and wasting the time of millions of 
children. And so I suppose we shall continue to do until, if ever, we 
are freed from the bonds of our conventions and learn to see a little 
distance beyond the ends of our own noses. 

On the attitude of the best men in the universities toward the spell- 
ing reform movement there can be no criticism. Their influence was 
good, even if it seems now to have accomplished nothing. But did 
we not hear a young professor say the other day that he had actually 
failed—notice my highly improper use of the verb fail as a transitive 
verb—that he had actually failed a pupil on his first year’s work be- 
cause he couldn’t spell? I wonder how Robert Louis Stevenson or 
some of the other literary geniuses who have admitted that they never 
could spell would have fared at his hands. The cases of such men 
show us that even for very great literary achievement spelling is a 
matter of very minor importance. For typists and typesetters, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that it is a matter of grave concern; 
for if they can’t put in all the useless letters just where their fathers 
did, they are likely to lose their jobs. 

Of course I do not mean that we should not teach spelling at all. 
We have to make the best of a bad situation. We should teach and 
teach very thoroly the words that pupils have to use frequently, and 
the practical use of a few important spelling principles that they have 
constant occasion to apply. At the same time I think it is our duty 
to make them realize for the good of their own intellects and for the 
help of generations yet to come what a stupid business it is that com- 
pels them to spell many words as they have to do. And always, to be 
sure, when the dictionary gives two spellings we should let them 
choose the simpler one. Perhaps we may be able to train a generation 
that will have sense enough to scrap the sacred junk that ours has 
been too foolish to throw away. 

I hope it wiil be evident to you all that what I object to is not the 
necessity of giving a reasonable amount of time and attention in the 
high schools to the teaching of spelling and grammatical correctness 
and accepted usage. What I object to is the attitude that puts an 
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excessive value on these things, that apparently sees little else that is 
worth while for the high school teacher to do; for these are the things 
that we hear most about. 

Well, what else is there for us to do? What else? Why, what 
changes do you wish to see occur or be brought about in the interests, 
the attitude, the intellectual life of your own child between the ages of 
14 and 18 or 12 and 18? What is there for us todo? Why, there are 
whole worlds of thought and feeling and experiencé to open up. On 
us will depend to a considerable degree what real intellectual interests 
your child develops, if any—whether he will enter at all into the 
world of thought that comes to us through reading, or whether his 
reading interests will be bounded by the edges of the sporting page. 
Will he be interested in reading anything that is more than trivial, of 
more than passing interest? Will he learn to read with concentration 
and intellectual alertness? Will he be able to understand what he 
reads, to go to the heart of a passage, to read it in the light of its 
context, to think about its meaning and the things that follow from 
it? Will he learn to read with real enjoyment, so that with our guid- 
ance he will go on to happy new and ever new intellectual experiences 
that will be delight and solace to him as long as he lives? Will he 
learn to order his own thinking, to observe with accuracy, to be sure 
of his ground, to reason logically from soundly chosen premises to 
right conclusions? Will he be able to detect and see through the 
fallacious arguments that will beset him on every hand, in books, 
in newspaper editorials, in political speeches, in the propaganda of 
special interests, in the conversation of his fellows? Will he be able 
to express his own thoughts clearly and effectively and with reason- 
able ease? Will he find new ideals, and strengthen old ones about 
himself and his relations with his fellow men? Will he acquire new 
understanding of the world of men and women, and develop capacity 
for sympathy with them? Will he gain first-hand knowledge of a 
considerable part of the great literature of the world? Will he gain 
new knowledge of the physical world about him, new interest in it, 
and growing appreciation of its beauty and wonder ? 

Well, there are some of the things that enter into my conception of 
the function of the English teacher. Have I suggested task enough— 
besides the split infinitive? To me it is a task big enough and im- 
portant and difficult enough to call forth the full powers of as able 
intellects as are engaged in any part of this business of education. 

I began by pointing out certain influences of the college upon the 
high school that seemed to me unfortunate, and although that is by 
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no means the main theme of this talk, it has served as a thread to 
connect the more important things I have to say. 

There is one other bad influence that I must speak of. I have 
already referred to a statement about the art of teaching made not 
so long ago to a gathering of English teachers by a young college pro- 
fessor. The substance of the statement was that he saw no need of 
anyone’s learning the business of teaching—that if one knew the 
subject, that was all that was necessary. That struck me as the most 
surprising statement I had ever heard coming from an educated man 
engaged in the business of teaching. I can hardly imagine an utter- 
ance more pernicious in its influence—that is, if anyone paid any 
serious attention to it. But the really astounding thing is that that is 
not just an individual opinion, but that it expresses the attitude of a 
good many college teachers in many sections of the country. Forty 
or even thirty years ago such an attitude would not have been so 
surprising. The surprising thing is that it has survived to this day. 
Forty years ago there was little or no professional training of teach- 
ers except for the elementary schools ; and that was carried on in the 
normal schools. As the colleges looked down on the normal schools, 
regarding them as superficial and unscholarly, as they undoubtedly 
were in some parts of their work, it was natural if illogical that some 
of that contempt should attach itself to the one subject, education, on 
which those schools put greatest stress. And perhaps it is not alto- 
gether strange that institutions like our colleges, which are charged 
by their own members with having learned little in fifty years about 
conducting what is supposed to be their main business should foster 
the idea that there is nothing to learn about it. 

Here is a passage from an article by Professor Knight of the 
University of North Carolina on Soft Pedagogy in the Colleges, 
which appeared in a recent issue of The Outlook. It bears out what 
I have been saying about the attitude of the colleges toward teaching 
and describes some of the unfortunate results that follow from it. 
He is speaking first of certain college executives. Fortunately his 
strictures do not apply to all of them, and certainly not to the chief 
executive of his own institution. 

“They,” he says, “will have no part in this nonsense about the 
training of teachers. If they believe in the professional preparation 
of teachers for colleges they are careful not to admit the faith. Con- 
sider some of the inadequacies in the training of those who are selected 
by presidents and deans to teach in college. Many of them have had 
no previous work with young people and little opportunity to gain 
an understanding of them. They have no acquaintance with the 
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principles of modern psychology, with the history of their profession, 
or of the school as an institution, or with the principles of teaching as 
they have been worked out historically. Many of them had little or 
no teaching experience when appointed to college posts, and generally 
none whatever under the direction or supervision of experienced and 
successful teachers. What other institution, business organization, 
or agency is so careless in matters of personnel ? 

“With the teaching personnel of the college constantly recruited 
from young people of such deficient preparation, who are free to do 
as they like in the class room, without any guidance to improve or 
eliminate poor or wasteful methods, is it amazing that the mortality 
of freshmen ranges annually from 25 to 40 per cent? Moreover, the 
average young college teacher, by lack of preparation for his task and 
the lack of helpful supervision after he enters upon it, is actually en- 
couraged to look upon the mass instruction of students as a conveni- 
ence to administrative machinery, and soon learns to whine about the 
incompetents who presume to seek college training, and to deplore 
the ineffectiveness of the schools below.” 

Dr. Knight is not in the habit of stating things with undue mildness, 
and there is more sting in some of his words than I would have 
chosen to express in my own. But I think there is no question about 
the main point he makes so effectively. 


Another article in The Outlook, this one by Professor Hibbard, 
brings out the same indifference to teaching and gives at least one 
reason for it. 


He is speaking of research, “which every self-respecting institution 
whether it have a graduate school or not, somehow pretends to expect 
from its faculty. Woe to the man in some institutions who cannot at 
the end of the term make a showing in the catalogue or in some bul- 
letin of at least one unread—and too frequently unreadable—piece 
of research.’ Younger faculty men, those most often overworked in 
other activities, especially feel the prick of this demand. They burn 
the candle at both ends; with more teaching hours than their elders, 
they are forced as well into individual study into some neglected and 
insignificant field. ****** The emphasis placed on reaserch by ad- 
ministrators is infinitely stronger than on teaching. How often in 
academic circles one hears this slur: He’s not a research man, you 
know! The result is that the ambitious instructor lets his classes go 
and grinds out a paper to see the light of day in some scholarly journal 
or to be read before an empty room at some association meeting.” 

Before we leave the opinion, too prevalent in the colleges, that there 
is nothing to this business of teaching, that all one needs to know is 
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the subject, let us examine it for a moment, even though it is hard to 
feel that it deserves any serious consideration. In the first place it 
contains a curious fallacy. It implies that teaching is conveying sub- 
ject matter—to whom or what apparently not making much differ- 
ence—whereas anyone who really knows the first thing about the 
business knows that what we have to teach is children, people. If 
that was what the professor meant by subject, we might grant much of 
his conclusion, and admit that if one knew thoroughly his material 
(English) and his real subject (children) there wouldn’t be so much 
to the job. Yet, did you ever know anyone who knew or ever ex- 
pected to know all that he needed to know about children in order 
to teach them? But that was the last thing in the young professor’s 
mind. 

In the next place the opinion clearly implied that if anyone knew 
the subject matter of English, teaching it was an easy thing. Is it? 
Is it? I have been at this business nearly all my life. I have observed 
the teaching of hundreds of other teachers. I have examined thous- 
ands for the license to teach. in the high schools of the greatest city 
in the country. I have taught a good many subjects. But I know of 
none that approaches English in difficulty. I feel very sure that it 
calls for a greater variety of abilities, and rarer abilities, than any 
other subject in the curriculum. 

But perhaps the oddest thing about this notion that no one needs 
to learn how to teach is the apparent assumption it contains that there 
are no good or bad, better or worse, ways of doing a thing, or that if 
one, that is, anyone, knows his material he will know instinctively the 
best way of teaching it to all sorts and conditions of children. More- 
over, it implies not only that the novice does not need to profit by the 
experience of others, but that he need not profit by his own experi- 
ence, for he will know at the start how to do everything in the best 
possible way. But why say more about so groundless an opinion? 
The experience of every teacher who has taught more than a year 
refutes it. The experience of every skilled workman refutes it. You 
can’t do things well until you’ve learned the best methods of doing 
them. But think of the blunders, the discouragements, the failures, 
that must result from acting on such a theory or that could be avoided 
by applying the accumulated knowledge and experience of successful 
teachers. 

If I had time, I would speak of one or two other matters bearing 
on the influences exerted by the colleges and universities upon the 
high schools. One is suggested by the passage I read from Mr. Hib- 
bard’s article. What influence does the advanced graduate study and 
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research in English carried on in our universities have upon the 
teaching of English in high schools? 

If Mr. Hibbard’s description is accurate and representative, it will 
be clear to anyone that no helpful influence can come to us from that 
sort of thing. It would be hard to imagine high school teaching stimu- 
lated and vitalized by what he calls research “into some neglected and 
insignificant field.” We cannot stop here to investigate the accuracy 
of that phrase or to try to evaluate the research in English now car- 
ried on in our universities. But if we may judge it by its results as 
they appear in the ever increasing number of doctors’ dissertations 
that every year brings forth, we must conclude that however interest- 
ing it is a game, it has little bearing on the great work of education. 
If the high school teacher of English is to be helped by research, 
it will have to be research of a very different type. The reply may 
be made to this, and quite fairly too, that the work we have been 
talking about is not intended for prospective high school teachers. 
Is it adapted any better to prospective teachers of college freshmen, 
or even of sophomores? But it is suited to those who intend to be 
teachers of graduate students! And that, apparently, is what all the 
candidates for doctor’s degrees intend to do—to teach other candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree. But is that what they actually do? No, 
they teach high school students and freshmen, and the chances are 
that their teaching is injured rather than helped by the kind of thing 
they have been doing, or at least by their failure to do something more 
relevant to the work they are now attempting. 

sut, I hear it said, a teacher cannot know too much of a subject. 
The truth of that statement depends on the kind of thing he knows 
about it. So far as the teaching of boys and girls is concerned, it is 
altogether possible to know too much of the wrong kind of thing; 
for that is likely to mean knowing too little of the right kind of thing, 
since the capacity of most human minds is limited. At least I have 
observed that that is true of the college students with whose minds I 
have become acquainted. And whtn we consider that there is so much 
of the right kind of thing that college graduates and English teachers 
do not know, it seems a pity that so much of their time should be 
spent on what is at least relatively unimportant. If I only had time, 
I should like to talk to you, and I could talk to you for a good while, 
on the things that English teachers do not know and need to know— 
especially about matters supposed to be outside their own particular 
field. Many English teachers are entirely too narrow in their in- 
terests. Many of them cannot teach literature effectively because they 
know nothing but literature. 
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But to return for a moment to the question of advanced graduate 
study—does what I have said about it and its bearing on our work 
seem unreasonably severe? It is mild indeed compared with the 
opinions that some keen minds have reached. Some of you, no doubt, 
have read Max Eastman’s illuminating book on “The Enjoyment of 
Poetry.” Here is his opinion on the subject: 

“A misfortune incident to all education is the fact that those who 
elect to be teachers are scholars . . . . This misfortune is especially 
heavy in the study of literature. Indeed, the very separation of the 
study of literature from the subjects it deals with suggests the bar- 
ren and formal character of it. As usually taught for three years to 
postgraduates in our universities, it is not worth spending three weeks 
upon. The best lovers of literature know this, and the academic 
world will some day know it and will cast about for a real science 
which they may teach to those who are going to read literature to the 
young. That science will be psychology in its widest sense.” 

As I have discussed these influences of the college upon the high 
school, I hope no one has misunderstood my attitude. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I have had to speak so frankly about the opinions of 
men for whom I have none but the kindliest personal feelings. But I 
felt that the things I have said needed to be said, that these mistaken 
attitudes and policies need to be changed if secondary schools and 
colleges are ever to accomplish the ends for which they are supposed 
to exist. And I believe they will be changed, and that if you are liv- 
ing fifty years from now you will look back with wonder at some 
of the things I have spoken of today. 

But let me say also, lest I be misunderstood in another way, that 
I do not believe for a minute that the views I have quoted and the 
attitudes I have described are the views and attitudes of all college 
teachers of English. I know they are not. I know there are many 
men and women in college and university faculties who are broad- 
minded and sympathetic in their attitude toward elementary and high 
schools, appreciative of the work done in them and of the difficulties 
that attend it, and modest about the importance of their own particular 
field. It is the presence of these teachers and the increasing evidence 
of question and dissatisfaction in university faculties themselves that 
make us confident of a better situation in the future. 

And now I come to what is the really important thing I have to say 
—among ourselves. That is that it is not the colleges that are re- 
sponsible for the unfavorable influences that we say they exert upon 
the schools, at least not they wholly. We are responsible. The real 
source of the evil is in us, the high school teachers. It lies chiefly in 
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the excessive deference we pay to the judgment of those men who are 
called authorities, on matters of our own work, when in actual fact 
we are in a far better position to do sound thinking about the problem 
involved than they are. But the real source of that evil is deeper still, 
for it is nothing less than the fact that so many of us have never 
learned to do our own thinking at all. 

And here, it seems to me; is the heart of the whole matter; for as © 
I conceive it, our main business as teachers of English is not to teach 
our pupils to avoid split infinitives and like for as and the other little 
conventions that seem as nothing in the light of the eternal stars, but 
to teach them to think—in the broadest sense of the word as I have 
already indicated it. And we may rest assured we shall never be able 
to do that until we have learned to think ourselves, to observe ac- 
curately and fully, to use our imaginations, to keep the open mind, to 
hold judgment in abeyance until we have sufficient data for decision, 
to think things through, to draw our own conclusions fearlessly, but 
to be ready to change them for new and tested evidence,—in other 
words to do our own thinking without having to accept conclusions 
ready-made for us by others, except on matters that we cannot in- 
vestigate. At the same time we must beware of a hostile or bump- 
tious attitude toward the work of others, and above all of the danger 
of self-satisfaction and conceit. Instead, we must be constantly ques- 
tioning ourselves, in the light of the great aims of our work, about 
the value of the thing we are doing and the method by which we are 
doing it. We need to be constantly experimenting, thinking out our 
own experiments, keeping records of the results, and comparing them. 
But we must not, like some “expert” investigators who ought to 
know better, be too ready to draw conclusions or too confident of 
what our tests seem to prove. Whatever we do, we must not lose 
sight of the end in the means. 

In this subject of English we have almost unlimited opportunity 
for thinking, for study, for experiment. We have the most varied, 
the most interesting, the most delightful, the most difficult field in 
the whole realm of education for the exercise of our thinking, if we 
will only use our imagination and our ingenuity, and keep before us 
always a large view of the purpose of our work. 

And here let me close with a sentence or two from Edmund Burke, 
whose words so often suggest far wider application than he gave them. 

“If we are conscious of our station, and glow with zeal to fill our 
places as becomes our situation and ourselves, we ought to auspicate 
all our public proceedings with the old warning of the church, Sursum 
corda! (Lift up your hearts!) We ought to elevate our minds to the 
greatness of that trust to which the order of Providence has called us.” 
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TEACHING OF FIRST YEAR LATIN* 


Miss IsaBeL ARROwoop, 
Durham High School, Durham, N. C. 


AM not proposing to lay down infallible methods for teaching 
I first year Latin. Sometimes, when I look over my papers and see 
the results I get, I wonder if I know anything at all about it. I am 
merely going to give you some devices, some that I have used myself, 
some that I have gleaned from various sources, and pass them on to 
you for what they are worth. Probably you have used many or all of 
them yourselves. I am quite sure that a great deal that I shall tell 
you will not be new to you—if so, I pray your patience. 

I think that you will all agree with me that an essential of present 
day Latin teaching is the arousing of interest. Too much sameness 
in drill in forms and syntax will cause a youth to hate the name of 
Latin and drop it as soon as he possibly can. Latin can be made one 
of the most fascinating subjects (a strong word, but a true one) in the 
high school, but it must be sold in such a pleasing way that no pupil 
will get bored with it. I shall give later some devices for arousing 
interest. 

Another essential to the teaching of first year Latin is thorough- 
ness. Take nothing for granted. I have seen pupils who could write 
perfectly the first declension but when given a rapid drill would say, 
“I can’t give "em skippin’ about.” <A pupil may say glibly “laboro- 
are laboravi—atus,” and write it “labare.” Because he can write 
equus in a vocabulary test, do not assume that he can write the dative 
plural of equus. There is no use in a pupil’s learning or saying “aqua- 
aquae-aquae” correctly unless he knows instantly that the genitive 
plural ends in “arum” and is translated of, usually. 

Pupils’ minds demand the concrete. They can remember that 
“era” in Latin, three letters, is translated by the three letter word 
had in English much more easily than they can remember that the past 
perfect is translated had. I teach them that at sight -“ba” is to 
be translated was-were with -ing; -“ior,’ more; -“iss” in the 
subjunctive had, -“e” in the third conjugation will or shall, “ur” in 
the —Inf—of Indirect Discourse would or will, -“ans-ens” in the 
pres. participle -ing. To fix these numerous (sometimes they seem 
innumerable) endings in a modern high school pupil’s head is a man- 
sized job. But on just that hinges his future success or failure in 
Latin. 


*A paper delivered at the Departmental meeting of the North Central District of the 
N. C. E. A. in Durham, N. C., November 12, 192 
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To secure thoroughness in daily recitation, have often a ten or 
fifteen minute quiz on the lesson. They don’t feel that they have 
anything to do, or any particular lesson unless there is something to 
write. You are familiar with the question “Anything to hand in?” 
But they soon realize that such argument is fallacious if they are 
quizzed on the preparation. True-false tests can be corrected very 
quickly and test adequately the pupils knowledge. Incidentally, a 
good verb test can be given, as in a multiple choice form, after the 
six tenses and infinitives have been studied. 

To secure thoroughness have a definite aim yourself. If possible, 
plan the daily lessons with the drill for each day a week in advance. 
You may have to change but the chances are you will come much 
nearer to accomplishing your goal than if you had planned from day 
to day. 

Whenever the next day’s lesson contains a new problem teach it 
thoroughly from the black board before the assignment. If you think 
that by saying casually, “get rule 213,” the class will understand and 
learn it just try it and then see what you get when you ask on a test 
for a clear explanation of rule 213. The time was perhaps in the long 
gone past when one could say, “Learn for tomorrow sections 145- 
150,” without turning a hair. But now we must take into account the 
fact that many freshmen. are unable to read. It is futile to assign 
anything without teaching it first. Too much time can hardly be spent 
on assignment. And the assignment should be written by every 
pupil in the class. 

Anticipate the difficulties. How is a beginner to know whether 
“servo” is [ save or for a slave; or “portas,” you carry or gates? Do 
not allow pupils to read Latin sentences into English from a paper 
prepared at home. They never acquire facility or accuracy in trans- 
lating that way. 

Altho it is very difficult in a class of thirty-five or forty, try to find 
out each pupil’s weakness and give him definite help in improvement. 
Some times it is lack of knowledge of English grammar ; some times 
he does not budget his time well and gives too little time to Latin; 
often it is a case of “simon-pure” laziness. Of course, some pupils 
should not take Latin at all. I think it will be a step in advance— 
and I believe we should each work for it—when a pupil is required to 
pass some kind of test before undertaking it. Some schools have 
prognosis tests, others require an average of B, others require a cer- 
tain “I.Q.” I believe there will be fewer failures in our Latin classes 
when that day comes. 
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Now let us consider the teaching of pronunciations, vocabulary, 
derivatives and forms with various devices to secure interest. 

Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke, said “Always have something 
that is not in the lesson but have it short.” Good advice that was. 
Last week I put on the board “Letus cheerum upabit” and solemnly 
asked them to translate. After a few minutes’ diligent study they 
realized that it was a “bite” and howled with glee. Some of them 
like to make cross word puzzles for the class to solve. Some of 
this is nonsense, but let us not be afraid of entertaining them occa- 
sionally. As some one has said “No profit grows where is no pleasure 
ta’en.” 

I do not agree with some teachers that pronunciation can best be 
learned by imitation. I believe in spending the first six weeks or 
ten days on the rules for pronunciation. If they know the sounds of 
the vowels, the rules for division of syllables and for accent, if penult, 
ante penult and ultima fall trippingly by from their tongues, they will 
be independent and able to pronounce new words for themselves. 
Paradigms should be given orally as much as possible. Pupils should 
not be allowed to identify a Latin word by spelling—it should be pro- 
nounced. Few of us have enough time for the oral Latin we should 
have. 

We all realize how important is the teaching of vocabulary but how 
to get time enough for it is the problem. Flash cards are very useful 
in teaching vocabulary. I believe in flash cards and use them for 
everything. Mine are crude, as I am in no sense an artist, but I find 
them invaluable for any form of drill—puero-pueros-puellae-acc sing; 
abl. plural; of-for-in; Direct object, Possessive, etc. The cardboard 
can be bought in strips at little expense at any printery. For vocab- 
ulary I have the English word on one side, the Latin on the other. To 
arouse greater interest divide the class into sides, “Breves contra Alti” 
or “Pueri contra Puellae.”” Appoint captains, keep the same sides for 
a month and let the secretary for each side keep the scores. 

Speed tests are useful. Allow ten or fifteen minutes according to the 
number of words assigned for review. On one class of freshmen in 
Martin’s Ferry, O., six pupils wrote 200 Latin words and their mean- 
ings in 20 minutes or 400 words in 20 minutes. These figures may 
serve as a guide in knowing how high a standard we may expect. 

Roll call can be answered with any Latin word ; or a word beginning 
with the initial of the pupil’s first or last name; or with any noun or 
any verb. 

One contest consists in sending as many pupils to the board as pos- 
sible, representing sides if you have sides. In a given number of min- 
utes they then write as many Latin words as possible. 
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In another contest the teacher writes on the board the Latin words 
from three or four recent vocabularies in three or four columns. Two 
pupils of about equal ability, one from each side, go to the board with 
pointers. From his desk a third pupil calls out from his corresponding 
list the English words while a fourth pupil keeps the score, giving 
credit each time to the one who can first point to the correct Latin 
equivalent for words called out. 

They enjoy scrambled Latin words. Mix up a word as eigol for 
legio, and see who first can unscramble them correctly. 

A pupil leaves the room and chooses a word. Returning he tells the 
class what part of speech it is and possibly the initial letter. They guess 
“Estne agricola?’ He answers, “Non est agricola” or “Est agricola” 
as the case may be. The one who has guessed correctly is “It” and 
leaves the room. 

Some words in vocabulary need to be explained. Ask for volunteers 
to give vocabulary reports. Some of! these words are legio, agmen, 
sagitta, castra, fossa. Across the board write words such as football, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas. See who can first give a Latin 
word for each letter. 

The importance of derivatives need not be stressed in this group of 
teachers. Sometimes I have ready on slips of paper Latin words writ- 
ten. As the class enters I distribute these asking for an English sen- 
tence to be placed on the board using a derivative from the Latin word. 
It is well to have the list of Latin words on the board so the class can 
see them. 

A number of devices present themselves for the teaching of forms. 
A diagram with a blank for each case can be used for three declensions. 
One can be used also for rapid drill in verbs. 

Doubtless you have used the “ring ceremony.” The cases are given 
quickly as forms are indicated. The gender of *he declensions can be 
made more vivid by a diagram. The nine consona’ stem neuters of 
the 3rd-declension are hard to remember. The word “Vincofact” may 
aid their memory. Often we ask and answer simple questions in 
Latin. A sentence of three Latin words may be given by a pupil, the 
next begins his sentence with the last word or last letter of the preced- 
ing sentence. Sometimes we act out sentences. A boy with a book 
walks in front of the class. They are asked to guess what he does in 
a Latin sentence and write No. 1—‘Puer librum portat.” He sits 
down. They write 2—“Puer sedet.” Two engage in a very short fisti- 
cuff (they love this) ; they write 3—“Pueri pugnant.” Many simple 
sentences can be acted out in this way especially if a few words with 
which they may not be familiar are placed on the board. 
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In having English sentences translated into Latin I always have 
the case, number and ending for nouns and the tense sign and ending 
for verbs. This enables the teacher to discover whether the pupil is 
weak in knowledge of grammar or in endings. After they have had 
enough vocabularies, I give them conundrums in Latin, as, “what does 
a boy scout like to do?” “Haec.” “What did the Gauls say when 
Caesar invaded their territory?” “Galli.” They can write very good 
ones of their own. 

I have gotten copies of many of the new texts in Latin and I find 
them an enormous help. Gray’s new book, Francois, Ford, Ullman & 
Henry are full of helpful suggestions. And you can get such good 
material from them for sight translation. Two books that I use con- 
stantly are Gray’s Companion to High School Latin and Derivatives. 
And when I feel in a rut or in need of fresh inspiration I write Miss 
Sabin, of Teachers Coilege, for material. You can keep these mimeo- 
graphed copies for two weeks, only paying the postage, and most of it 
you can buy at five cents a copy. I find that I rarely send any of it 
back—it is so helpful. If you can get hold of a pupil who knows some 
French write Miss Sabin for “In Gallia.” It’s an attractive little play 
with three characters, very easy to get up—a mixture of French, 
English, and Latin. 

I am about to close a talk that I fear is too long now. Let us strive 
to make Latin alive and interesting, to make the pupils realize that 
they are learning something worthwhile that will benefit them later. 
Let us find the individual’s difficulty and help him to overcome it. 
Let us recognize improvement instantly. We are quick to blame when 
lessons are not to our liking—are we as quick to praise when work is 
well done? And let us remember that enthusiasm in contagious. If 
we are bored with our subject, what can we expect from our pupils? 

I think the quotation from George Herbert a good one for Latin 
pupils : 

“Difficulties, dangers—nay, even death itself are but the allure- 
ments of the human heart. Easy things are cheap. Hard things are 
glorious.” 


Ten days’ leave of absence with pay is allowed teachers and heads 
of schools in Schenectady, N. Y., each year for personal illness or on 
the occasion of serious illness or death in the family. The leave is 
cumulative in whole or in part. When 100 or more days have been 
accumulated, upon application to the board of education the teachers 
will be granted a half-year’s leave of absence, on full pay, for study 
or travel, or for some other activity which in the judgment of the 
board will be of equivalent value to the school system. 
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THE CONTENT AND FUNCTION OF JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS* 


By H. F. Munca, 
University of North Carolina 


T IS GENERALLY true that any institution in our midst which 
| existed for some considerable length of time owes its exist- 
ence to a manifested need. This general rule is true of the junior high 
school. The movement which has resulted in junior high schools in 
so many cities and towns throughout the United States was inaugurat- 
ed about 1893. At that time the Committee of Ten, which was a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Education Association to secure 
desirable uniformity in school programs and college entrance require- 
ments, made its famous report. This report pointed out certain short- 
comings of our educational system which resulted in the present 
junior high school movement. 

For some time before this report, there had been a growing con- 
viction among educators that there were several shortcomings in our 
educational system. In comparing the ages of college freshmen in cer- 
tain European universities with the ages of freshmen in our own col- 
leges and universities, the average age of the European students was 
less than that of our own. This made it evident that the European 
elementary and secondary schools were requiring less time to prepare 
their pupils for college than was required in the public schools of the 
United States. There was no evidence either that their product was 
less well prepared than our own. On the contrary, there was much 
evidence that they were better prepared. As a result of this feeling, 
a committee on economy of time was appointed. This committee gave 
its report in 1913 and made it clear that in their judgment, the place 
in our educational system where most time was being lost was in grades 
seven, eight, and nine. 

Another indictment that was hurled against our public school 
system even before the close of the 19th century was the high rate of 
mortality among its pupils. It did not take an educational genius to 
discover that, generally speaking, whereas millions entered the hopper 
at grade one, only thousands came out of the spout as high school 
graduates. A careful examination of the records revealed the fact 
that the period of greatest mortality was the first year of high school. 
The claim was then made that there was an educational gap between 
the elementary school and the high school. If this great loss was to 


* An address before the State Mathematics Section in Raleigh, March 22, 1929. 
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be stopped, this gap must in some way be bridged. To this end some 
proposed to change the spirit and nature of the work of the seventh 
and eighth grades but attempted to retain the old organization. This 
was found difficult to do since the whole organization of those grades 
was so steeped in tradition that changes were hard to make. Most 
teachers and principals could not see the defects of the existing order. 
Even those who could see its defects did not know how to remedy 
them. Still others tried to solve the problem by organizing inter- 
mediate schools or junior high schools and to secure teachers for them 
who saw the shortcomings of this part of our educational system and 
who were willing to attempt to remedy them. 

One problem which presented itself for solution even before this 
time was the problem of individual differences. It was evident that 
there was among our pupils a wide range of capacities, abilities, and 
interests. It was clear that these differences were great by the time 
the pupils reached the sixth or seventh grade. This was particularly 
true of their interests. Since interest is such an important element 
in the educative process it was evident that the schools which minister 
to the youth of this period must present a varied appeal so as to capti- 
vate the interest of various types of pupils. 

There was also a feeling that much of the material found in the 
curriculum of the seventh and eighth grade as previously organized 
was not the best that was available. Besides this, the material used 
was not presented so as to make the strongest appeal to pupils of this 
age. A large part of the work of the eighth year was little more than 
a review of the work covered in former grades. The eighth grade 
teacher usually felt it her duty to thrash over this old straw to recover 
any kernels which had escaped previously. In many cases the 
amount recovered testified to the poor work done the first time and 
apparently justified the review which constituted so large a part of 
the eighth grade course of study. 

There was another problem which the school faced by virtue of the 
fact that so many pupils left school by the time they reached the second 
year of high school. This problem was to give to each pupil the most 
intrinsically valuable education that could be given without violating 
the law of diminishing returns. By following such a policy, if a 
pupil did drop out of school at any time the school could have the 
satisfaction of feeling that it had given him all that it could in the 
time allowed to it. This policy made highly desirable an enriched pro- 
gram of studies. Furthermore, it is usually about this age that boys 
especially, and girls as well begin their attack on the greatest problem 
of their lives, namely, the problem of a choice of a vocation. This 
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situation justifies work in educational and vocational guidance. It 
also justifies exploratory, preview or tryout courses in order that the 
pupil may test his aptitude and liking for various types of work. 
Some have said that the work of these years should be extensive rather 
than intensive. This should not be construed as a license to do slip- 
shod work. What is done should be done thoroughly but it should 
be in a number of different fields so as to permit the pupil to try 
himself out in a number of different fields in order to assure himself 
of his abilities, likes, and dislikes. 

Another weakness in the upper grades of the elementary school as 
formerly constituted was the lack of adequate preparation on the part 
of the teacher. The seventh and eighth grade teacher was called upon 
to teach arithmetic, history, geography, English, physiology and hy- 
giene, civics and perhaps elementary science. By the time boys and 
girls reach these grades they have a right to expect a teacher who is 
able to speak with authority on each one of these subjects. This 
calls for a degree of specialization on the part of the teacher of these 
various subjects seldom found in the same person. This made depart- 
mental teaching desirable. 

Other conditions which made desirable a type of school which dif- 
fered from the conventional elementary school and which had little to 
do with the function and content of junior high school mathematics, 
but which may be of general interest are as follows: 

1. The solution of the building problem in certain communities 
where both high school and grade school were over crowded. 

2. A desire on the part of the school board or administrator to be 
progressive. 

3. The seventh and not the ninth grade is the turning point in the 
child’s life. By the time he reaches his twelfth or thirteenth year he has 
already entered the period of adolescence during which psychologists 
agree that he should receive different treatment from that usually ac- 
corded him in the elementary school. It is pretty generally agreed that 
the period of secondary education should begin by this time if not ear- 
lier. 

If the existence of these and allied problems were responsible for 
the ushering in of the junior high school movement, the following 
question is apropos: What is the junior high school doing to correct 
or eliminate these shortcomings in our educational system through 
its reorganization, changed emphasis and better teaching, and what 
contribution should mathematics make in eliminating them? With the 
first part of that question we as mathema‘ics teachers are not 
primarily concerned and hence it will not be discussed here. The last 
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part, namely, what contribution should mathematics make in eliminat- 
ing them, is the purpose of this paper. 

It will no doubt be easier to understand this contribution if the 
content of the mathematics course to be used in the junior high school 
is first understood. It is quite generally agreed that this shall be 
arithmetic, algebra, intuitive geometry, and numerical trigonometry. 
Some would include a small amount of demonstrative geometry. 
It is the opinion of the speaker that this branch of mathematics might 
better be left for the high school. There are two reasons for that 
opinion. First, there is a sufficient amount of worth while material 
in the subjects named above to furnish an adequate amount of work 
for these grades provided it is mastered without attempting to teach 
demonstrational geometry. Second, the rigorous logical proof of a 
geometrical theorem presents such difficulties to a pupil of the junior 
high school age that it seems advisable to me to defer this subject 
until the pupil has reached the greater knowledge and experience of 
the senior high school. 

The Committee on the Reorganization of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Education suggested five plans’ of arrangement for this material. 
All plans use the same material, with the exception of demonstrational 
geometry, but arranged in different orders. Various authors of junior 
high school mathematics text books have followed closely the rec- 
ommendations of this committee as to the content and most of them 
have followed one of the five orders suggested by them. There are 
good arguments that may be given for each of these orders but the 
one here advocated is plan E, which is as follows: 

First year ; Intuitive geometry, simple formulas, elementary statis- 
tics and arithmetic (particularly in such lines as relate to home, to 
thrift, to banking, etc.). 

Second year; Intuitive geometry, algebra, and arithmetic. 

Third year ; Geometry, numerical trigonometry and arithmetic. 

The advantages of this plan may be realized when the condition in 
which pupils enter the junior high school is considered. They have 
been in school six years. During the last four of these years they have 
studied formal arithmetic. The first two years they no doubt had 
certain number work in preparation for the formal arithmetic which 
was to follow. They have finished the elementary school and many 
feel that they know arithmetic. They have been in arithmetic so 
long that they desire a change of pasture. They have reached the age 
when they seek adventure. They desire a change of scenery. To 
give them more arithmetic in the same form that they have been study- 


1 The Report of-the National Committee on Mathematics Requirements, 1923, p. 29. 
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ing for the last four or five years is deadening. At least, it dampens 
their ardor and decreases their interest. The fact that they have 
not mastered the fundamentals of arithmetic matters little. The 
effect is there and can not well be avoided. Consequently, it is ad- 
visable to gratify their desire for a change by giving them intuitive 
geometry. If we may judge of the difficulty of learning by the periods 
at which the race developed intuitive geometry and arithmetic it is 
certain that at least the learning difficulty of intuitive geometry is not 
greater than much of the arithmetic already learned. It gives them 
a new instrument, the compass, which is of interest to them and opens 
up a whole new field of knowledge for their investigation. Besides, 
intuitive geometry is a splendid vehicle to carry across certain phases 
of arithmetic which are not yet mastered. It has a great utilitarian 
value also and will give the pupil a background of knowledge and 
experience which prepares him for both algebra and demonstrational 
geometry. Since intuitive geometry can be successfully given as a 
part of the mathematics work in the first year of junior high school, 
and since its educative value is great and since it can be made to mo- 
tivate the further study of arithmetic its use in the first year may be 
justified. 

Intuitive geometry furnishes also a natural approach to the study 
of simple formulas. This >rings about in the most natural way the 
introduction of algebra so that when, later in the course, this subject 
is presented, it does not seem quite so strange or difficult. It thus 
makes a very desirable approach and suitable background to the 
future study of algebra. 

The work of the second year as suggested by this plan consists of 
a continuation of intuitive geometry and arithmetic while some of 
the simpler phases of algebra are introduced. In both the first and 
second years the teacher should strive for a thorough mastery of 
arithmetic and its application to social and individual needs. 

The course for third year, according to this plan, is geometry, 
numerical trigonometry and arithmetic. The Committee no doubt 
meant this geometry to be an introduction to demonstrational geome- 
try. The preference of the speaker is to defer this formal geometry 
for future work in the senior high school and to substitute algebra in 
its place. The reasons for this have been previously given. 

The next question that arises is this: What contribution can such 
a program of mathematics study as was previously enumerated make 
toward the objectives for which the junior high school exists? The 
first of these objectives was the matter of the saving of time and the 
adequacy of the training to meet the demands of college entrance and 
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of life. There is no doubt in the minds of those who have studied the 
problem that such a program as is here advocated, if taught by ade- 
quately trained teachers, will save time and the pupil will also be better 
prepared. For example, by the end of the eighth grade the pupil will 
have, besides a knowledge of arithmetic, a good knowledge of intui- 
tive geometry and the beginnings of a knowledge of algebra. By the 
end of the ninth year the pupil will have, in addition, a good knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra and numerical trigonometry. By the old 
plan he had only a knowledge of arithmetic and elementary algebra. 
This saving of time is brought about for the most part by changing the 
curiculum of the eighth grade from simply a review of work previ- 
ously covered to a constructive, well organized course that is in keep- 
ing with the abilities and interests of pupils of this age. Because the 
work is departmentalized the teacher is presumably one who likes 
mathematics and who has had special preparation to teach it. Thus 
it may be seen that mathematics may make its contribution to this 
first objective of the junior high school, namely the saving of time. 
The second objective of the junior high school as formerly listed 
was the prevention of the high mortality rate which usually occurred 
during these years. It was evident to those who had made a study of 
school attendance problems that the greatest cause for this mortality 
was the lack of appeal which the activities of the school had for so 
many of the pupils. Because of the varied nature of the mathematics 
here advocated for these years and because of the opportunities which 
are thereby offered to bring in problems touching many fields of hu- 
man activities and interests there is greater opportunity to adjust the 
mathematics work to the needs, capacities and interests of all pupils 
of this age than there is by the conventional course consisting of arith- 
metic and algebra. This program of mathematics instruction also 
helps to bridge the so called gap between the elementary school and the 
high school by gradually filling in the natural gap between arithmetic 
on the one side and algebra and geometry on the other with intuitive 
geometry, simple graphs, simple work with the formula, numerical 
trigonometry and algebra which are very carefully graded as to diffi- 
culty of learning. It also permits the psychological arrangement of ma- 
terial. This is possible because certain parts of geometry, particularly 
of the intuitive type, are much easier than certain parts of arithmetic. 
These are put first, while the difficult parts of arithmetic are left to 
a later time when mind and subject ability are more highly developed. 
Thus mathematics makes its contribution to this objective of the 
junior high school and since this so called gap was perhaps greater 
in mathematics than in any other subject, as was evidenced by the 
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number of pupils who failed in high school freshman mathematics as 
compared with the number who failed in other subjects, this is no 
small contribution to make. It is safe to say that this course may be 
made to bridge this gap very effectually. 

The varied nature of the course here advocated for junior high 
school mathematics makes it a better course with which to meet the 
individual capacities, abilities and interests of pupiis than the con- 
ventional course. This fact, together with the administrative pro- 
cedures usually found in the junior high school, such as supervised 
study, homogeneous grouping and special help for those who have 
difficulty in learning, has gone a long way toward solving the prob- 
lem of individal differences in these grades. 

The next objective mentioned in the list previously given is that 
of the comparative worth of the course as usually given under the 
old plan and that given in the new. Here again there is no doubt 
that the new has the decided advantage. The emphasis placed on the 
arithmetic of the home, the store, the farm, the natural activities of 
boys and girls, and the arithmetic of investment, to say nothing of 
graphs and other phases of algebra as well as intuitive geometry and 
numerical trigonometry, makes the utilitarian value of such a course 
much greater than the old course. Such a treatment of mathematics 
in these years will surely give the pupils a splendid preparation for 
the mathematics of life. Furthermore, the gradual approach to the 
higher mathematics courses of the senior high school can not help 
but give a better foundation for this work than the stereotyped course 
in arithmetic and algebra. Besides, the course here advocated will 
give to the pupil the mathematics which is of utilitarian value in ordi- 
nary life much earlier than the old plan. This is a decided advantage 
since so many pupils leave school during these years that they must 
get it early or have it remain to them a closed book for ever. Here 
again the proposed junior high school course has a decided advantage. 

Of course the greatest factor in the success of any school or course 
of study is the teacher. The mathematics course here outlined for 
the junior high school demands a teacher who knows more mathe- 
matics and hence who has more training than the elementary teacher 
of the old type. Hence the minimum educational requirements for 
the junior high school teacher are two years of normal school or col- 
lege work and, in most schools, graduation from college is required. 
The requirements needed to teach the varied curriculum of junior high 
school mathematics help to raise the educational standard to this 
high level. Attending this raise in the educational standards, natural- 
ly come higher salaries for junior high school teachers. 
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To recapitulate, the mathematics course proposed for these 
grades is: 

First year; intuitive geometry, simple formulas, arithmetic, and 
elementary statistics. 

Second year ; intuitive geometry, algebra, and arithmetic. 

Third year; algebra, numerical trigonometry, and arithmetic. 

The foregoing curriculum aids in the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of junior high school by— ; 

1. Saving time by eliminating unnecessary review and giving the 
pupil more worth while material. 

2. Decreasing pupil mortality through a better ministry to the 
abilities and interests of pupils and by bridging the gap between 
grades and high school. 

3. Meeting the problem of individual differences by offering ma- 
terial that appeals to a wider range of interests. 

4. Offering material having greater intrinsic value than the old 
course offered. 

5. Permitting the pupil to come in contact with material which 
will have greater value in educational and vocational guidance. 

6. Making imperative a more highly trained and efficient teacher. 

7. Presenting material which is arranged psychologically. Thus 
may mathematics make its contribution at this level in our educational 
system. 


“TWELVE THINGS TO REMEMBER” 


The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 
The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 
The improvement of talent. 
The joy of originating. 


—Marshall Field. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL PEDAGOGICAL BASIS 
FOR A MODERN LANGUAGE COURSE 
OF STUDY 


HE following is a report of an address delivered by Dr. E. B. 

de Sauze, Director of Modern Languages in the City of Cleve- 
land. Dr. de Sauze gave this inspiring address before a large and 
enthusiastic group of teachers of the Modern Language Association 
of the N. C. E. A. at Raleigh on March 22. 

Dr. de Sauze began his talk with a brief explanation of the history 
of the development of his plan of teaching modern foreign languages 
into what is now called, as he says, for want of a better name, the 
“Cleveland Plan.” At the very outset he told that the principal 
measuring tool was, and still is, common sense. They he went on 
to define education, in the name and for the sake of which the authori- 
ties in Cleveland were conducting their experiments in language 
teaching. 

“Education—educere—educes or draws forth faculties.” 

Culture improves, refines, enlarges after these faculties have been 
brought out; “Culture, somebody has said, is self-effectuation; it is 
not a natural gift, it implies tillage of the soil, artificial improvement.” 

Our teaching of foreign languages therefore should be so organized 
that it will endow the student with certain fundamental skills which 
in time will enable him to read, write, speak and understand the 
foreign language. It was this conception of the function’ of the 
foreign language in the curriculum that was the guide in the search for 
fundamental principles and an adequate technique. 

The speaker went on to say that the most vital problem in any 
class-room is how to stimulate and retain the interest of the pupils. 
But the doctrine of interest does not mean the emasculation of the 
subject by removing all difficulties. Students respect a teacher who 
makes them apply themselves and they enjoy a subject that has enough 
substance to challenge their efforts. 

In this plan interest is aroused and sustained by introducing into 
the new language the elements in the same fundamental sequence and 
relation that prevailed when the mother tongue was learned. The 
topics introduced for reading or speaking must be a close counterpart 
of his experience ; they should at first center around his daily activi- 
ties, home, school, sports, etc. A safe and sane criterion to follow 
in establishing a vocabulary for a first year course of study would be 
to group carefully the most elemental activities of a student of a 
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given age, and to determine the vocabulary essential to the “living” 
again of each activity in the new language. Here common sense 
should enter and prevent the building of vocabularies from the “top 
down.” We should always be sure to progress from the “bottom 
up”: i. e., from the simple to the more difficult. 

We should always remember that it is the sentence that is the unit 
in a language, and not the isolated word. Since association is the 
fundamental law of memory, we should early train the student to 
read, for it is through connected texts that he will learn to appreciate 
facts of grammatical relationship. It was found that “single em- 
phasis,” or the introduction of a single new element of grammar at a 
time, focused the mind of the student on one difficulty. In French 
it was found more efficient not to combine in one lesson even related 
elements like the contractions of the definite articles, the partitives, 
the exceptions to the rules of the partitives. In German only one 
gender is at first introduced, and of course only in the nominative 
case. In Latin one declension and one case of that declension con- 
stitute a unit of presentation. 

During the discussion, in reply to a question Dr. de Sauze said that 
even in French, at first, it is better to present nouns of each gender 
separately. 

Not only should these units be presented one at a time, split to the 
smallest possible unit (and the younger the student, the smaller the 
unit), but we should linger long enough at that time to permit the 
pupil to assimilate, to master that element. The student should be 
given, through drill and repetition, time to assimilate the material. 
This is what he called the period of “incubation.” Only after this 
period of “incubation” are new problems to be taken up. It was 
found by experiment that it takes approximately five recitations in 
the Senior High School and seven to eight in the Junior High School 
before one unit of grammar skillfully woven into a connected text 
containing 30 new words may be said to be reasonably well mastered 
to the point where it is safe to proceed to the next unit. And in 
college it takes three recitations, we were informed. 

In reading, likewise, emphasis is laid on quality rather than quantity. 
Reading, says Dr. de Sauze, is an instantaneous flashing of the mean- 
ing of the sentence read without the intermediary of the mother 
tongue. If first sensed through English it prevents appreciation of 
shades of meaning, beauty of form, esthetic value of the text read. 
Reading skill is best secured through careful study of limited material 
— intensive rather than extensive reading. The speaker remarked that 
after examining many freshmen entering several universities he came 
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to the following conclusion: the knowledge of a foreign language is 
in inverse ratio to the number of books read in a given time. By ex- 
perimentation it was found that learning conjugations by rote in- 
hibited spontaneous use of the particular form needed. 

Instead of presenting the student with a rule, illustrations of the 
rule are given and the student is led to formulate his own rule from 
the usage. The inductive process has the following advantages: it 
causes concentration, it sustains interest, it gives to neurones the 
stimulation that comes from the satisfaction of having accomplished 
by one’s own efforts a worthwhile and difficult task; it assists the 
memory which retains more easily and more permanently any element 
that has been carefully observed and stayed with. The speaker said 
that he firmly believed that the mental habits formed in the use 
of the inductive method are transferable not only to the related field 
of language, but to any situation requiring systematic observation and 
careful generalization. 

Dr. de Sauze then went on to state that this same technique of chal- 
lenge is applicable to the acquisition of new vucabulary elements. He 
stated that there are three -ways of dealing with the genesis of un- 
known words: they may be translated into the mother tongue, they 
may be pointed to, or be explained by paraphrasing. The first is the 
easiest for the teacher, but translation does not involve challenge. 
The second is better in that it brings in visualization. The third is 
far superior to the other two since it consists in explaining new words 
with the help of elements previously taught. In this way there is con- 
stantly a review and repetition of material already gone over. This 
brings about fluency. It tends to automatize the vocabulary. The 
speaker illustrated this very aptly. 

Interest, he said, is always maintained at its highest pitch through 
speaking. It is the most natural way of satisfying the students’ “love 
of doing.” Experiments have shown that it takes one hundred 
“seeings” of an abstract word before the child has an automatic rec- 
ognition of its written form, while twenty “hearings” plus five “see- 
ings” are sufficient to imprint the same word in his memory and make 
it available for purposes both of reading and conversing. 

The oral practice in use in Cleveland is not a “hit-or-miss” type. 
It is a “purposeful” exercise aiming at the mastery through oral use 
of fundamental principles of grammar and a connected topic. This 
may take the form of questions or dramatization, the dramatic in- 
stinct being so strong in students of junior high and even senior high 
school age. 
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The reading of classics, which entails much painful deciphering of 
each word, in the early stages, is postponed until the second year. 
During the first year the reading is limited to a “prepared” text con- 
taining many pages of “lectures” each carefully written around a topic 
and one major fundamental of grammar. 

It was found that classes in which only the foreign language was 
used secured better results than others in which English was used part 
of the time. It was stated that even rules of grammar could be dealt 
with in the foreign language, provided the teacher used ingenuity and 
limited himself to simple expressions. 

After eight years of experimentations the following conclusions 
were drawn; (1) that it is possible to eliminate English entirely as a 
medium of instruction from the language class-room; (2) that it 
saves considerable time to use the foreign language exclusively ; (3) 
that it creates a wholesome atmosphere in the class-room; (4) that 
it stimulates both teacher and students to make the necessary efforts to 
express themselves in the foreign language; (5) that experience has 
shown that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to limit oneself to a 
minimum of English; there is always a tendency to increase its use, 
rather than diminish it. 

Concerning translation we were told that it was impossible for the 
high school pupil to do this with any degree of skill. It is usually 
merely a perfunctory rendering into very indifferent, if not wrong 
English, perfectly good French, German, or Spanish, as the case may 
be. The skillful teacher can test the understanding of the reading, 
save time, and excite the interest of the class by judicious questioning 
in the foreign language, résumés, and dramatizations. 

Dr. de Sauze admitted that the plan in use in Cleveland is far from 
perfect, that it needs improvement, but such as it is, it has succeeded 
in getting better results than any scheme previously tried. It pleases 
pupils, teachers, parents, and administrators——Hugo Giduz, Univer- 
sity of N. C. 





A new educational periodical to be known as the Journal of Higher 
Education will be issued for the first time next September by the 
Ohio State University Press. The editorial policy of the magazine 
will be directed by W. W. Charters, of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at Ohio State University, and a group of widely known 
associate editors. It is hoped that the magazine will be a national 
medium for the publication of materials dealing with the educational 
and personnel aspects of higher education. W. E. Pearce, director 
of the Ohio State University Press, will be the business manager.— 
Educational Research Bulletin. 
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NEW DEGREES IN EDUCATION AT THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


RESIDENT FRANK J. GOODNOW announces that on April 
Pp 8th, the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, acting upon 
the recommendation of the Academic Council, created the new School 
of Higher Studies in Education and established the two new degrees 
of Master of Education and Doctor of Education. By this action, 
the graduate work in the Department of Education becomes, in part, 
a university unit parallel to the School of Higher Studies of the 
Faculty of Philosophy. In taking this action the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity express their recognition of the distinctive position of public 
and private schools in present day life, of the institutional need for 
the specific training of school officers and teachers, and of a more 
intensive and systematic study of educational problems. 

The Trustees also created an Advisory Board of the School of 
Higher Studies in Education which consists of the President of the 
University, and Professors Edward F. Buchner, Florence E. Bam- 
berger, Fowler D. Brooks, David E. Weglein, George E. Barnett, 
Neil E. Gordon, J. Buford Johnson, H. Carrington Lancaster, and 
Kemp Malone. This Board has charge of the arrangements for the 
instruction of advanced students and of the examinations for the 
degrees of Doctor of Education and Master of Education. 

Students admitted to the new school must be graduates from an 
approved college, or, in exceptional cases, have completed two pre- 
liminary years in collegiate work. 

Candidacy for either of the degrees is restricted to teachers and 
school officials with at least three years of approved experience as 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators. 

The formal requirements for the degree of Master of Education 
include a minimum residence of two academic years in the case of 
college graduates and of three academic years in the case of other 
students, the satisfactory completion of not less than ten courses of 
two hours per week for a year, and the preparation of an approved 
essay. College graduates accepted as candidates have the privilege of 
completing the residence requirements for this degree by attendance 
at not less than eight sessions of the Summer Courses. 

In the case of candidates for the degree of Doctor of Education 
these requirements include residence of not less than three academic 
years in the case of college graduates and not less than four academic 


years in the case of other students, and one year of residence—pre- 
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ferably the last—in this University, the satisfactory completion of 
such courses in addition to those required for the degree of Master of 
Education as may be specified by the Department of Education, the 
passing of required examinations, and of an oral examination before 
the Advisory Board, and the preparation and publication of a 
dissertation. 

There are no formal requirements as to foreign languages but each 
candidate shall be expected to have a knowledge of such foreign lan- 
guages as are necessary to carry on his researches, these being de- 
termined by the Department of Education. 

The Trustees continued the present arrangement whereby students 
in Education so desiring may become candidates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts under the Board of Uni- 
versity Studies, in accordance with its regulations. 


OUR FLAG 


Beneath my folds soldiers have fought in defense of their passion 
for liberty, and under the inspiration of my symbolism statesmen have 
built a Republic dedicated to the ideal of the sovereign rights of free 
citizens. I have seen the growth of a model system of public schools 
seeking to offer a fair start in life to every boy and girl. I have en- 
couraged the scientist in his search for truth, the merchant in his 
contribution to human wealth, and the laborer in his toil to provide for 
human comfort. For a century and a half the sons and daughters 
of Europe and Asia have looked upon me as the emblem of hope and 
opportunity. 

But with all that glorious history there are moments when the 
breezes cease to blow and I must droop in shame at the knowledge 
that in the great land I represent, the bodies and spirits of little 
children are being broken in mines, factories, and mills ; that corrup- 
tion has found its way even into the municipal halls of my great cities ; 
that in the hearts of some citizens sheltered by me there abides a spirit 
of hate for fellowmen; that I have not been permitted to play a part 
of larger usefulness in the work of benefitting all mankind regardless 
of nation, creed, or color. 

What of my future? It rests with my sovereign citizens, and | 
have placed my trust in them to the end that the day may come when 
I shall wave over a million schoolhouses, all providing equal oppor- 
tunities for the guided growth of childhood ; over federal institutions 
in which shall abide a genuine concern for the safety and prosperity 
of the whole world; over factories where the rights of mankind shall 
be upheld ; over the halls of business dedicated to unselfishness ; and 
over churches truly consecrated to the loftiest ideals of Christian 
brotherhood !—Selden Carlyle Adams. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 
FrencH Humor, Frances B. Wilson. Ginn & Co., 1928. pp. 76; 
Exercises pp. 77-87; Vocabulaire, pp. 89-140. 


This is an excellent collection of delightful stories of wit and humor 
taken from a number of representative French authors. A book of this type 
may well be used at the end of the second year, or early in the third year 
for rapid reading. Most of the humor is within the comprehension of the 
average American high school pupil. The stories are all in excellent taste; 
there is none of the gross humor of Rabelais. The teacher will enjoy reading 
this book more than once. 

After the text there are a number of exercises based or it; questions in 
French, translation from English into French, idioms to be translated into 
English, or paraphrased in French, composition work, completion of sentences. 
Whatever method you may be using you will find these exercises adaptable to it. 


SELECTED StoriES From Guy DE MAupPAsSsANT, Moore and Havens. 
Ginn & Co., 1928. Introduction pp. ix-xxii; Bibliography xxiii; 
Guy de Maupassant; Vie et Oeuvres 3-9; Text. pp. 10-102; Notes 
pp. 103-123; Table of Phonetic Symbols, p. 124; Exercises pp. 
125-166; Vocabulary pp. 167-252. 

This is another collection of the justly popular stories of de Maupassant. A 
few of the stories are not often met with in other school editions. 

The authors claim to have made an innovation in their presentation of 
pronunciation exercises, which they say “have not apparently been included 
previously in a book of this kind.” 

They present grammar review and Direct-method questions.—H. G. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of books under this caption does not preclude more ex- 
tended notice of review later. A number of them will be reviewed in 
subsequent issues of this publication. 


Lipsky, A. and Wepeck, Harry E., Narrationes Biblicae (from the 
Vulgate). A Latin Reader for the First Year. Silver, Burdett and 
Co. New York. 1928. pp. IX+70. 


Situ, M. L., Latin Lessons. Revised by THompson, Harorp G., 


Allyn and Bacon. N. Y. 1929. pp. XXIII+424+-81. 


DunuaM, Frep S., Second Year Latin. Philadelphia, John C. Win- 
ston Co. 1929. pp. XVI-+619. 


MacorFin, R. V. D., and Henry, Marcaret Y., Milaria in Via 
Latina, A Manual to Accompany Latin-First Year. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co., 1929. pp. 156. 


Elementary French, Aldrich-Foster-Roule. Ginn & Co. 
PREMIERE ANNEE DE Francais, A. G. Bovee. Ginn & Co. 


Contes de Flandre, par Deulin. Abridged and edited by P. B. 
Hacker. D.C. Heath & Co. 1928. 


Tartarin des Alpes par Alphonse Daudet, Harry Kurz. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1929, 


Notebook of Modern Languages, 1. H. B. Spiers. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 


An Elementary French Grammar, Marinoni and Passerelli. Follett 
Publishing Co. 1929. 

















STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 


Style A 
Style G : : : Single Cord 
Double Cord Ask for catalogue and prices 
One of the : ? 
15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 
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On the North Carolina High School List 





Leiper: NEW ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR 


Craig: SPEECH ARTS 


Neilson & Thorndike: HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Ullman & Henry: ELEMENTARY 
LATIN 
SECOND LATIN BOOK 


Elmer: LATIN GRAMMAR 
Baker & Inglis: LATIN COMPOSI- 
TION 


Peabody & Hunt: BIOLOGY OF 
HUMAN WELFARE 


Holmes & Mattern: ELEMENTS 
OF CHEMISTRY 


Black & Davis: PRACTICAL PHY- 
SICS 


Whitbeck: HIGH SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 


The Macmillan Company 


Williams: HEALTHFUL LIVING 

Beard & Beard: HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

Brawley: HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 

Ashley: EARLY EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 

Edmonson & Dondineau: CITI- 
ZENSHIP THROUGH PROB- 
LEMS 

Lyon: MAKING A LIVING 

Burch & Patterson: PROBLEMS 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Warren: ELEMENTS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Williard & Gillett: DIETETICS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

McMurry & Benson: SOCIAL 
ARITHMETIC, BOOK THREE 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Textbooks on Approved List 


Nortu Carouina HicH ScHoo.s 


First Year Latin: Foster anp Arms 
Second Year Latin: Foster 
Plane Geometry: BERNARD 
Plane Trigonometry with Tables: 

BuCHANAN AND SPERRY 
French Grammar: BéziAtT, EDITED BY Dey 
American Literature (i925 zz): METCALF 
English Literature: MeTca.Lr 

Write for list of Modern Language Readers 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
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On April 5, 1929 


the State Board of School Book Commissioners 
of 
INDIANA 


Adopted 


STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


FOR EXCLUSIVE BASAL USE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS FOR A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS 


On April 16, 1929 
the Board of Education 


of 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


also Adopted 


STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 
FOR BASAL USE 


Published in two, three, and six book editions 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Used in 5600 Schools 


Fifty-six hundred schools use one or both of 
the Tanner English books. 


“Correct English” is a new book for the early 
years of the high school. It is splendidly organ- 
ized. Among the features which make it effective 
are its abundance of exercise material, its empha- 
sis on word study, and its wide range of subjects 
for oral and written composition. 


“Composition and Rhetoric” is for the later 
years of the high school. Its popularity is based 
on its clear representation of every topic, on its 
interesting material illustrative of the four forms 
of prose discourse, and on its abundant drill on 
the fundamentals. 


TANNER’S CORRECT ENGLISH 
TANNER’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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University of North Carolina 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1929 
7 


First Term, June 13-July 23 
Second Term, July 24-August 30 


It is not too early to begin laying your plans for summer 
study in 1929. 


The University of North Carolina Summer School will 
again operate two terms, or a regular quarter. 


This Summer School is ever mindful of the needs of the 
teachers of North Carolina. 


It is operated by a standard-grade institution that is an 
honored member of the Association of American Universi- 
ties. 


It spares no expense to provide the best of instruction and 
wholesome entertainment of an educational character. 


It is a Summer School of distinction for progressive teachers. 


In the First Term last summer there were enrolled 1,752 
students, and in the Second Term there were 905. 


Unusual opportunities are provided for graduate students. 
There were 412 graduate students in attendance last summer. 


Complete Announcement sent on request. 
For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director 
Cuapet Hut, N. C. 
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